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THE CHURCH AND ITS COMMUNITY 
By 
SAMUEL W. BLIZZARD 


“a CHURCH and Its Community,” the subject of this 
address, suggests a dual center of interest. Attention must 
be focussed on two orientations: the church and the com- 
munity. One of these foci is theological, the other, sociological. While 
our attention will be given mostly to one aspect of the sociological 
orientation, the relations of the church within the community, an 
attempt will be made to be fully cognizant of one aspect of the theo- 
logical orientation, the nature of the church and the image that the 
believer has of the church. 


THE CuurRCH SELF-IMAGE 


We, therefore, begin with the conception that the church has of 
herself, the image that she would prefer the community to have of her. 
The nature of the Church, as the believer sees it, will be accepted as 
a social fact. This is the understanding of the church that the in- 
formed insider has, and is to be distinguished from the opinions 
about and the conceptions of the church that are held by the non- 
believer, the outsider. To be sure, the theologian and the sociologist 
may not, as a matter of conviction and belief, have common under- 
standings of the church. From the point of view of social fact, they 
both may share an understanding of the church, if they are accurate 
observers of the social scene. The sociologist accepts as a feature of 
the environment the concept that the church has of herself. The 
church will function within the community on the basis of her self- 
image. The belief that the convinced Christian holds about the church 
and the behavior that springs from this belief are properly the concern 
of sociology. The sociologist may or may not wish to subscribe per- 
sonally to what the church thinks about herself. As a sociologist and 
observer of the social scene, however, he knows that beliefs are a 
factor in social behavior and that what believers conceive the church 
to be is a social fact of which he must take account in his analysis of 
the church as a social institution. To be sure, not all social scientists 
are willing to accept the theological orientation of the church as a 
social factor that may properly be considered when the church is an- 
alyzed as a social institution. However, the sociologist who is aware 
of values—including theological values—acknowledges the importance 
of these values in understanding religious behavior. 
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It is not easy, perhaps it is not possible, to describe in a definitive 
and comprehensive way, to the satisfaction of all Christians, the 
nature of the church.’ If we may be permitted to take a cue, the 
church is literally “the called out ones’—those who, at the initiative 
of a divine call, have answered, “I believe.”? The church is composed 
of those who have heard Jesus say, “come, follow me.”* They are 
reminded by Jesus, ““Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.”* 
We who are the church belong to the fellowship of the redeemed. It 
is a fellowship that has a divine origin through which God has acted 
for the redemption of the world. This society of the redeemed, which 
has many expressions (denominations), is not to be completely 
equated with the outward manifestations of religion in our society. 
It is also not to be conceived narrowly as the clergy, church structures, 
symbols, and other cultural artifacts that one may observe in our 
religious environment. It has a mission, a purpose under God in the 
community. It has a point of view about life and a set of values that 
give meaning to existence. We may leave a full technical expression 
of these values to the theologian, but every Christian recognizes that 
his belief about Jesus Christ and his membership in the church include 
a responsibility to witness to the saving grace of God. The Christian, 
therefore, has something to contribute to the community in which his 
church is located. Relating religious, spiritual, and moral values to 
people in their daily life is the problem of the church in its community. 
A community relations program is one way of giving expression to 
the divine mission of the church. 


If the church by its confession has a divine message for, and a 
redemptive mission to, people outside the church, as well as those who 
are within her gates, then the Christian faith must find expression in 
the community. The church cannot live unto herself and be true to her 
nature. Her mission requires that she be related to the community. 
The church that proposes to take this mission seriously will resolve 
with Abbé G. Michonneau that “the parish must cease to be a mere 
parish milieu ; it must become again a community.”* 


* Blizzard, Samuel W., “The Eternal Church in the Changing Community,” Social 
Progress, March, 1954, p. 5. 


* Mark 9:24. 
* Luke 18 :22. 
* John 15:16. 


* Michonneau, Abbé G., Revolution in a City Parish (Westminster, Md.: Newman 
Press, 1952), p. 16. 
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Church-Community Relations 


There is reason to feel that the church has a pitiable, scandalous 
record in community relations. There are valid historical reasons for 
this situation which will be analyzed. First, however, we must docu- 
ment this characterization of the church’s community relations. One 
documentation is the work of the Committee on the Marginal Church 
of the Congregational Christian Church.° This committee has de- 
rived, out of its experience with the Parish of Promise program, 
criteria for identifying an effective rural church. These include: 
(1) an adequate church plant; (2) systematic financing; (3) a pros- 
pect list; (4) an organization adapted to the parish area; (5) an 
indigenously-planned program; (6) good community relations; (7) 
the responsible functioning of laymen; (8) and a theological base. 
For each of these criteria, except good community relations, the com- 
mittee, in a recent report, could identify a church that effectively 
exemplified one or more of these criteria in its program. However, 
no church studied by the committee fully exemplified the community 
relations that in the opinion of this committee are required of a rural 


church. 


The Committee on the Marginal Church has learned that “The 
Church cannot be self-centered.” The mission of the church fully 
recognized requires more than an institutional goal. The church de- 
sires full community recognition of her mission and goals. She desires 
within a community setting to give full expression to a theological 
orientation to life. To do so, she must help the community understand 
her purpose and goals. At the same time, the church “must recognize 
the integrity of neighboring social institutions in accordance with 
their respective purposes and values. The natural tendency to self- 
centeredness on the part of all community organizations gives the 
church its opportunity to demonstrate its unselfish mission by co- 
operation with other local institutions whose purposes are human 
welfare.”” Observation of the rural church and its community rela- 
tions by the committee has led to this conclusion: “A church is about 
the only agency with sufficient responsibility and functional ability 
which makes possible community leadership.”* 


* What the Committee on the Marginal Church Has Learned, Report to the Board 
of Home Missions, Congregational Christian Church, Committee on the Marginal 
Church, 287 4th Avenue, N. Y., 1953. 

* [bid., p. 14. 

* Ibid. 
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RurAL CHURCH-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


More than one chapter of recorded church history underlines 
the value of a community relations approach. “The Life Cycle of 
Nebraska Rural Churches”® by A. B. Hollingshead is one instance, 
Churches in three eastern Nebraska counties were studied for the 
entire period of white settlement (from 1854 until the date of the 
research, 1935). The experience of fourteen denominations in 
thirty-four communities was included. These churches were divided 
by the researcher into Group A* and Group B.”* 


Denominations in Group A were primarily concerned 
with saving souls. The ecclesiastical organization was 
entirely subordinated to this one idea. The Church was 
not an integrating factor in community life; it sent its 
clergy to the lonely pioneer so he could be saved. De- 
nominations ruthlessly competed with each other for the 
privilege. As a result, several churches were organized 
in a locality populous enough for only one or two. As 
the community matured, many churches, weakened by 
competition, were forced to disband. Denominations in 
Group B were interested in the expansion of an ecclesi- 
astical organization rather than the saving of souls. . . 
They maintained that the church is the center of life. 
Motivated by this ideology, they established churches 
only where their communicants were forming colonies 
. . . When a congregation was organized, the local rep- 
resentatives of the denomination became active in com- 
munity affairs. The church became an integrator of 
community life. It supported the basic cultural values 
held by its communicants . . . In spite of the many 
changes which have swept over this area in the last half 
century, these churches have steadfastly held their posi- 
tion in their respective communities.” 

The historical factor, as we have intimated, helps explain the 
church’s community relations situation. Looking at the rural church, 
we see that three types of community relations techniques have been 
used. During the days when travel was accomplished by stage coach 
and mail was carried by pony express, rural communities were isolated. 
The neighborhood church was a strong influence and its technique 

* Hollingshead, A. B., “The Life Cycle of Nebraska Rural Churches,” Rural So- 
ciology, Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1937, pp. 180-191. 

* Ibid., p. 181, footnote 4. “Group A includes the following denominations: Ad- 
ventist, Baptist, Christian Brethren, Christ Scientist, Congregational, Latter-Day 


Saint, Methodist, Presbyterian, and United Brethren.” 


* Tbid., footnote 5. “Group B is composed of these: Catholic, Episcopal, Evan- 
gelical, Lutheran, and Mennonite.” 
* Ibid., p. 191. [Italics ours.] 
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for community relations was that of dominance. When the railroad 
and the telegraph wire opened up the West through more rapid trans- 
portation and communication, the church was in a different com- 
munity situation. There were other agencies that began to integrate, 
or try to integrate, the activities of the community. Since people 
could travel over a wider area, they could also choose those com- 
munity institutions that they wanted to serve their needs. If there 
was no agency in the local community to minister to a specific need, 
it was easier to go to another community in search of satisfaction. 
Churches began to use a strategy of competition in their community 
relations. Nowadays, when the complexities of the community have 
been multiplied, a new community relations strategy is beginning to 
replace the outdated philosophy of dominance, and the unproductive, 
dissipating philosophy of competition. A strategy of co-operation with 
other community institutions and agencies is demanded.** 


URBAN CHURCH-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Until very recently, urban churchmen have paid little attention 
to community relations in any functional way. They have been greatly 
concerned with ecological relationships and the locational factors in- 
volved in church strategy. In recent years the disfunctional aspects 
of urban living have been dramatically highlighted. Church comity 
and strategy have remained important, but the day to day problems of 
providing a meaningful Gospel message in the deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods of the city have burdened the religious practitioners and pro- 
grammers who desire to meet the needs of people living in these 
sections. 

Growing out of this situation historically, a different, but equally 
discouraging, picture of community relations is present in the city. 
The comunity functions of churches in the metropolitan areas have 
followed a cycle. Tracing this development, Reimer™* has observed 
that the church in the immigrant and in-migrant districts of the city 
serves a comprehensive community function. The church is a com- 
munity, as well as a religious, center. Its theological values are ex- 
pressed in a community setting. The church is the only institution 
which migrants tend to bring as a part of their cultural baggage 
without noticeable change in their trek from the village and rural 
hinterland to the city. Preachers from the southern highlands, for 
example, often follow their parishioners to the northern industrial 





* Blizzard, Samuel W., “The Rural Church as an Integrating Institution,” The 
Christian Rural Fellowship Bulletin, No. 183, May, 1953. 
* Riemer, Svend, The Modern City (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952), pp. 349-351. 
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city. Religious, as well as social, recreational, and family activities 
are tied to the church. The theological and community orientations of 
the church are wedded. 


In a second stage, the rural or foreign newcomers, or more prop- 
erly their children, begin the process of moving to residential areas 
that seem more desirable. When they move as a group, or when they 
move to the same locale, the church may follow and a new community- 
centered religious program is established. It is more likely that the 
mobility will occur family by family, and the church building will 
remain in the old neighborhood. Under these conditions, the church 
may symbolize the way of life in the crowded slums that they wish to 
forget. Or their loyalty to the church, and the pull of kinfolk and 
friends, may bring them back to the old neighborhood for worship. 
The broader community functions of the church will be limited to 
those who continue to live nearby. 


Another phase of the cycle is that the members who were cul- 
turally or ethnically related to a specific church may move to scattered 
sections of the city in search of more favorable living arrangements. 
It is not possible for the church to follow its people because they are 
settled in a compact homogeneous group. At the same time, the 
changing structure of the old neighborhood and the unwillnigness 
of parishioners to adjust the church program may make a move ex- 
pedient. In this event, the church may move to a new location with a 
high membership potential, even though the ethnic group that it served 
previously does not predominate. The church may be successful in 
the new location, but in the process it may tend to lose its community 
function and may gather a congregation based on individual rather 
than group membership. In this situation the services of the church 
are sought on a contractual rather than a familistic basis as are the 
other facilities in the urban neighborhood. 


The community-relatedness cycle of the church is complete when 
the church moves to, or is established in, the peripheral areas of the 
city. This is especially true if the church is established while a new 
community structure is evolving. Church facilities, if they are avail- 
able, will be used for a variety of functions. In addition to worship 
and religious education, the recreational and associational life of the 
new community in the rural-urban fringe tends to center in the church. 
Highly urbanized suburban churches tend to build their programs 
around the family unit and provide a number of specialized com- 
munity functions for the convenience of their members. 
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A CoMMUNITY RELATIONS STRATEGY 


Whether it is located in the country or the city, the effective 
church will work out its community relations program in the interest 
of having its religious purposes understood and with full cognizance 
of the overall community picture. The church is a part of the social 
structure of its community. Church-community relations must be 
viewed as a reciprocal problem with responsibility for improvement 
resting upon both the churches and other groups and institutions. 
Within its purposes it is expected that the church will take the initia- 
tive in maintaining its good will and in establishing a cordial co-opera- 
tive relationship with other agencies in the community. 

The critical observer will have reservations about the inclusive 
and co-operative community relations policy being advocated.** He will 
reason that co-operating with a secular school board or a graft-ridden 
government health program or a fraternal club that shelters gambling 
devices is not necesarily laudable. Realizing that the church has a 
prophetic function in the community, the thoughtful person feels that 
it is difficult to preach a social justice witness that cuts across every 
human activity and at the same time joins the “team which refuses to 
play fair.”*® These are honest reservations that play a tug of war 
between the theological orientation and the comunity orientation of. 
the church. 

No observing person would want to overlook the clash of values 
between those held by the church and those held by other community 
institutions. The church does not wish to sanction goals that are the 
foundation of certain community groups. On the other hand, the 
church does not want to take an extreme position and withdraw from 
participation in community life, even though fear of being tainted may 
be the basis of many objections. A co-operative community relations 
policy does not imply general or even partial approval of the values 
held by all groups in the community. It does open up the avenues of 
communication and permit the building of joint programs where 
values that are held in common may be achieved. 

The church cannot afford to allow herself to take a negative 
approach to community relations either out of ignorance or negligence. 
The Lynds*’ found that churches in Middletown did not seem to be 





* Dean Larry Gruman of Berea College has questioned this policy in an editorial 
comment on the author’s article, “The Rural Church and Its Community Relations,” 
—— Life and Work, Vol. XXIX, No. 4, Autumn, 1953, p. 11. 


bid. 
*Lynd, Robert S. and Lynd, Helen Merrell, Middletown in Transition (New 
York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1937), pp. 312-313. 
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interested in the daily problems of people. The politician and the 
social worker were more likely to devote attention to people’s problems. 
They reported that on the controversial issues the great majority of 
the churches of Middletown presented the negative face of the com- 
munity, or were silent, or talked such generalities that their position 
was equivocal. Under these conditions, the communication of the 
Gospel is difficult and restricted. To prevent the voice of the church 
from being silent or irrelevant, a positive witness and community 
relations program are essential. 

At the same time, the church must avoid the extreme position 
of being so completely identified with the community that her witness 
is characterized by a colorless “me-too-ism.” A blind type of co-opera- 
tion can be as useless as a complete separatist position. If the church 
gives a blanket approval to the goals of all organizations in the com- 
munity, she is also powerless, and the minister will be inhibited in ful- 
filling his prophetic role. Both of these positions (blind co-operation 
and complete separation) are ultimately self-defeating. 

The question is one of keeping the balance between the one ex- 
treme of being so concerned about conserving a witness that possible 
communication with and participation in community life are curtailed, 
and the other extreme of becoming so identified with the community 
that a witness is impotent and meaningless in relation to community 
issues. This balance would seem to be preserved where there is op- 
portunity for a full sharing of the values that the church holds in 
relation to the values of other agencies and where there is a functional 
program of community relations on the part of the church. When it 
is evident that values are shared, co-operative ventures may be de- 
veloped. Where values conflict, every effort must be made to build 
a consensus about the common concerns in the community. Whatever 
the method, the church as well as other organizations will want to 
maintain integrity and a concern for people akin to that exemplified 
by Jesus. The co-operative program of church-community relations 
advocated here seeks to maintain this balance and to be cognizant of 
the theological as well as the community orientation of the church. 


THE COMPLEXITY OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


Community life now has a complex structure. It is characterized 
by an intricate set of social relationships and intertwining social 
systems. The mass society found in metropolitan areas is in direct 
contrast to the social fabric of communities of earlier generations 
in the United States. Relations with people are impersonal. We deal 
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with persons on the basis of what they are and not of who 
they are. The position that a person holds is more important in de- 
termining our reactions to him than what his lineage or name may be. 
Credentials are more important than character. We are treated like 
strangers. If you want a dramatic demonstration of this impersonal 
nature of present day American society, try to solve the problem of 
cashing a check in a metropolitan bank. 


The complexity of the American community is also seen in its 
associational life—the groups, clubs, and institutions in which people 
participate. The familistic traditions of the box supper social in a 
rural church have been replaced by the contractual relationships where 
one participates in many groups in search of a wide variety of 
satisfactions. Group life is specialized. Membership is determined on 
the basis of status as well as interest. One person may join many 
groups to round out his needs. The membership in one group will 
consist of a different set from that of another. A person’s life is 
divided into fractions and no one person may get to know all the facets 
of his personality. Some facets may be known only by second-hand 
information from another person. Bringing the whole Gospel to the 
whole man in this situation is difficult. 


Even in our relatively stable rural communities, this contractual, 
cash-on-the-line, impersonal type of life is of increasing importance. 
Off-farm work is increasing and rural residents are traveling longer 
distances from their homes to the factory. In a study of fifteen rural 
agricultural communities in Pennsylvania, now being conducted under 
the writer’s direction, field workers report a sharp increase in the 
proportion of residents who are commuting to another community 
for a work opportunity. Increasingly, fluidity, the daily egress and 
regress of population, is a feature of rural as well as urban commu- 
nities. 

In this type of society we keep our bearings by the use of sym- 
bols. The place a person is to function is determined by the clothing 
he wears, or the way he phrases or pronounces his English. We pay 
attention and respond to people only when they flash the right signals. 
The farmer has his own universe of discourse that is often meaning- 
less to the rank and file labor union member. The professional spokes- 
man for the farmer uses symbols to rally followers that differ from 
those used by labor union leaders. Management speaks a language 
of its own. The sportsman responds to a set of symbols different from 
those of the devotee of classical music. Many other voices and dialects 
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might be added to the tower of Babel in American society. Breaking 
through this symbol barrier is a major problem if the theological 
orientation of the church is to be meaningful in present day com- 
munity life. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF COMMUNITY RELATEDNESS 


In this type of cultural situation a forthright community rela- 
tions program for a witnessing church may be developed by those 
who have a participant religion rather than a spectator religion. The 
spectator may observe the community and its processes, but he will 
rarely identify himself with the community, its people, and their 
problems. Spectator religion tends to be stilted and static. It is not 
moved by the frustrations or the successes of people. The spectator 
has no ego-involvement in the real religious issues of the community. 
The yearning soul is merely a case and not a Christian brother. Like 
the religious character in the parable of the Good Samaritan,” the 
spectator may see a tortured human soul or an unfortunate victim of 
human greed, but he can, without a disturbed conscience or a stimu- 
lated compassion, “pass by on the other side.” Participant religion 
tends to be dynamic and it encourages identification with those in 
need, even if they are not respectable. It is part of the participant's 
religion to eat with publicans and sinners. Participant religion de- 
mands that we do useful actions for and with our community. 


Community relations, therefore, demand the vital participation” ' 


of the church in the processes of community living. If the church is 
to understand the problems of people and the application of the Gospel 
to the lives of people who live in the community, then the church must 
take part in those consensus-building experiences by which decisions 
are made effective. The church must be able to live through those 
personal and community crises that in earthquake fashion shake the 
very foundations on which life is established. For most of us, “It is 
only what we have lived through that we thoroughly understand.”” 
This is the secret of a church’s identification with her community. A 
community relations program is the method by which a church lives 
in the interest of the community rather than in the selfish interest 
of the church alone. 

With this philosophy as a foundation, the church may be the 
seedbed for a new kind of community life. In this seedbed the church 


* Luke 10 :25-37. 
* For insight into the choice of the phrase “vital participation,” see Watson, 
Dany Linas, F80 Study of Human Nature (Antioch Press, 1953), pp. 36-54. 
. p. 48. 
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may nurture ideas for better community living. These concepts will 
spread because the church as an institution generally has a high 
prestige rating in the community. Research in group behavior seems 
to support the idea that the greater the prestige of a group member 
in the eyes of other members, the greater the influence he can exert.” 
This same principle operates in the relations of organizations with one 
another in the community. High prestige organizations, including the 
church, have a leadership opportunity in the community. 

Action is the heart of community life. Community actions may 
be given direction by those institutions—church and school—that give 
intellectual leadership to the community. It is often observed that 
there is a wide gap between the thought agencies and action agencies 
in the community. By uniting these two forces in the community the 
church may provide a seedbed in which a program of co-operative 
thought and action may be nurtured. As the seedbed for co-operative 
thinking, it is the role of the church to provide the climate in which 
community organizations and members may learn to work as a team 
for the attainment of commonly accepted goals. It is important, 
however, that the church realize that effective technique is not doing 
something to people, but is creating the atmosphere (the vision) 
in which they can do things themselves. 

In helping the community think and act co-operatively the church 
will provide the soil for the seedbed. It will also provide moisture and 
warmth for those seeds that are planted by the community. While the 
church may give guidance in the selection of seed, the actual choice 
of variety or kind must be made by the community or its designated 
leaders. As the keeper of the seedbed, the church will not urge people 
to co-operate just to co-operate, as if co-operation itself were good, but 
it will advise that a co-operative approach be made where a project 
requires more than one organization for completion and where 
people are united by their basic values. 


WoRKING IN A COMMUNITY SETTING 


The effective church program requires a community setting. A 
permissive and understanding community will facilitate the program 
of any church. Community climate can foster or deter the effective- 
ness and usefulness of any pastor and his people as they seek, through 
their theological insights, to meet the needs they see about them. 

* Hurwitz, Jacob I., Zander, Alvin F., and Hymovitch, Bernare, “Some Effects 
of Power on the Relations among Group Members,” Darwin Curtwright and Alvin 


Zander, Group Dynamics (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson & Company, 1953), 
pp. 483-492. 
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Knowing one’s community and the way in which it functions 
is at least a part of creating the most desirable community setting for 
the work of the church. The pastor may see the community in a 
narrow or a broad way. His picture of the community may be re- 
stricted to the people he sees and serves. If his view of the community 
is limited to those who are connected with his church, or whom he 
considers as candidates on his prospect list, then he has a narrow view 
of the community. There is a dimension of the community that he 
never sees. It is the dimension that a broader view of the community 
would provide. This view would include the publicans and sinners 
of Jesus’ day—those who, in our day, are not constituents of the 
church, nor are they considered as potential constituents because of 
their status in our society. In dealing with constituents, or those whom 
the pastor and church leaders hope to bring into the fellowship of the 
church, persuasive techniques may be used. Among those who are 
outside of the potential circle of the church, interpretative techniques 
must be used. It is desirable that those outside the church understand 
her purposes even though they may never participate in a church 
program. Rather than persuade this group, good community relaltions 
techniques suggest that much time be spent in interpreting the pro- 
gram of the church for them. 


In relating the non-constituent to the church, no one routine will 
be acceptable. We cannot take a narrow view of evangelism. The 
broader witness of the church, in terms of community relations, 
recognizes that evangelism is not the only service which the church 
can render to individuals and groups in the community. People need 
to know what the church is about and what she is trying to do. An 
evangelistic approach to people for the sole purpose of bringing them 
into the church as members may appear to some to be good religion, 
but it is not good community relations. It suggests that a competitive 
strategy is being used. If this is true, it is possible to cut off many 
individuals and groups from being related to the church and its pro- 
gram. If being members is the only way in which people may “help” 
the church, then there is no basis for an individual’s becoming a 
co-operator. The competitive community relations program is self- 
defeating. Merely increasing the membership of one’s church may 
make an impressive record for the church executive officers to read, 
but it does not imply that a church is doing a commendable community 
relations job by interpreting the mission of the church. If one’s 
total purpose is to increase membership, self-defeat arises out of the 
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fact that many potential friends of the church are cut off. Only by a 
co-operative strategy in community relations can we minister to both 
the constituent and the non-constituent. On this scale of values, the 
church may fruitfully examine her goals in the community. 


DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 


The first step in developing a co-operative community relations 
program is to keep information about your church and its program 
flowing to the community. Test each word you use to see that it is 
meaningful outside the church context. Examine it to see whether 
it is mere theological jargon or a carrier of your thoughts. As you 
speak to non-church groups and individuals, build up a picture of your 
organization as a co-operative, team-work group that has a contribution 
to make to community life. Let people know that your purpose, and 
that of the church, is to do useful actions for and with your com- 
munity. Remember the words of Jesus, “whatsoever will be great 
among you, let him be your minister.”** This assumes that you are 
prepared to back up your good intentions with action, that you preach 
what you practice. 

Parenthetically, it should be added that every speaking oppor- 
tunity that the minister has is not a sermonizing occasion. Some 
occasions should be used to let the public in on the inside. The public 
is shockingly ignorant about many phases of the church program. 
Opposition and indifference are bred in this atmosphere. The minister 
and church officers who keep informed about these matters will want 
to see that the program of the church is portrayed in an understand- 
able manner to the public. Whatever the communication media, the 
manner is the same—one neighbor sharing with another. This type of 
community relations operates on the assumption that it is the charac- 
teristic of a good neighbor to be informed about one’s neighbors. 
A well-informed neighbor does not pass on twisted, exaggerated, or 
unfound gossip. 

When the church functions in the community on a co-operative 
basis, it will, in turn, keep well informed on community issues. It 
will be aware of the many points of view that arise as questions of 
policy are decided. This means that it will maintain liaison relations 
with other organizations, and that it will keep close to the various 
wellsprings of public opinion within the community. It will also study 
carefully the relevance of the Gospel for these issues. In this way 
churchmen and church leaders will help formulate community policy 


* Matthew 20 :26. 
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at the grass roots. Where it will be helpful, the church will lend its 
prestige to “good” causes with a view toward assisting in the con- 
sensus-building processes in the community. 


Participation in this type of activity on the part of church leaders 
and officers requires that motives be examined. When an organiza- 
tion like the church is active in the crystallization of community public 
opinion, it is easy to favor those decisions that will lead to self-gain 
or institutional gain. Unless the church is discerning, she may be a 
vested interest. When this becomes the objective of community ac- 
tivities, it is easy to justify the use of autocratic procedures. When 
the church uses these methods she may become a “community boss.” 
This is the strategy of dominance rather than co-operation. She may 
want to recall the words, “Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit.”’* In the co-operative strategy the church seeks, on a teamwork 
basis, to make the community a better place in which to live. She does 
so in a democratic manner and as a catalyst. 


Co-operative church and community relations require that the 
leaders of the church understand and appreciate the goals of other 
organizations in the community. While the leaders may not, in good 
conscience, wish to subscribe to the objectives of other community 
agencies and institutions, a first step toward securing an understand- 
ing of and apreciation for the goals that the church has requires this. 
Where there are commonly accepted goals, co-operative efforts may be 
followed for the achievement of these goals. 


A crucial area in the relationship of the church to other com- 
munity organizations is that of leadership. Competition for leaders 
can dissipate the constructive programs of many organizations. It 
is easy in a competitive strategy to have a covetous attitude toward 
leaders of other organizations. A co-operative strategy would suggest 
that a consultative relationship be established with leaders of other 
institutions. Where information and insights are shared, a co-operative 
program may more easily be developed. 

The church may achieve a dual goal by training leaders who are 
willingly shared with the community. It may build up a stable, co-oper- 
ative relationship with organizations that share leaders, and it may, 
in turn, foster a fuller understanding of and appreciation for its own 
program. 

Co-operative religion requires a united approach to the people 
through the communicative channels in the community. To be sure, 


* Zechariah 4:6. 
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every congregation has its own needs that are satisfied by the witness 
to the Gospel that comes from the lips of the minister in the pulpit. 
Participants in the church are disappointed if the minister does not 
speak to their condition. Unfortunately, if the clergyman confines 
his witness to this audience a competitive, divisive approach is being 
made to the community. It is divisive because it is self-centered. 


On the other hand, the needs of the community also require a 
united witness. At times this is accomplished by pulpit exchanges 
and/or simultaneous sermon subjects. This usually reaches only those 
who attend churches. Techniques based on co-operation are required 
to speak to the need of the persons who are nonparticipants in the 
religious program of the community. In some communities this has 
been accomplished by the publication of joint statements in the local 
newspaper. When these are carefully prepared and put into the proper 
channels, the clergy may “preach” outside their own pulpit. 


Ministers are commonly advised to join many organizations in 
the community. Church administrators occasionally yield to tempta- 
tion and allow the number of memberships a man has in community 
organizations to influence their judgment about his effectiveness. 
In terms of community relations strategy, as we see it, a prior question 
is—“‘does the clergyman know how to witness through his member- 
ship in a community organization?’ Does the minister, who is a 
Rotarian, know what his role should be as minister? Or has he merely 
fallen into the niche that Rotary has for him in its table of organiza- 
tion? Does he know that when a fellow Rotarian slaps him on the 
back at the weekly meeting and calls him by his first name, the fellow 
Rotarian is probably like the rest of us—he “beats” his wife all week 
and goes to church on Sunday because he needs and wants forgiveness. 
The minister has a pastoral function wherever he is. His community 
relations will be effective as he functions on this basis. 


A co-operative, rather than a competitive, approach to the new- 
comer would strengthen the community relations program of the 
church. I do not know how many have had, on moving into a new 
community, the experience of having the breadmen or milkmen com- 
pete for one’s business. In some communities newcomers are solicited 
and given samples of their products by several milkmen or breadmen. 
Clergy traditionally use this same approach to the newcomer. Suc- 
cessively, like the milkmen or breadmen, Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Lutheran clergymen in the community call on newcomers, 
urging them to attend their respective churches. If you have never gone 
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through this experience yourself, it may be difficult to understand the 
impression that this makes on the newcomer. Some may commend the 
ministers for being on the job. We all like to see clergy who work at 
their job. But, basically, even the least discerning person is aware that 
this type of strategy is competitive, divisive, and cutthroat. It is the 
technique of the modern advertising huckster, not the way of a 
shepherd or a pastor. Co-operation by a ministerial association could 
avoid this and substitute a positive, co-operative plan. 

A continued examination, on our part, of strategies and tech- 
niques in community relations might be helpful in terms of the day- 
to-day programs of a church in its community. It might give more 
meaning to our basic thesis: the nature of the church and the present 
structure of community life require a re-examination of our commu- 
nity relations program. The mission of the church is to the total life 
of a community. The Christian minister, through a church program, 
seeks to redeem the whole person and the whole character of a com- 
munity. The structure and functioning of the present day community 
makes this a more difficult task than it was in a previous century. 
The social systems and group life found in the modern community 
make communication of the Gospel a difficult, but not impossible, task. 
Fulfilling this task requires the fullest understanding and use of our 
theological orientation. Religious yalues must be presented in terms of 
the needs of men and the situations in which they seek to live. The 
sociological orientation seeks to give the approach of the church to its 
community within the limiting factors of its environment. 
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THE SUBURBAN MOVEMENT AND 
CHURCH PROGRAMMING 


By 
SAMUEL W. BLIzzarRD 


RECENT research on the Disciples of Christ in Indiana has 

stated that the metropolitan areas are those in which that 

communion is least effective in reaching people. The study 
revealed that there was an inverse relationship between urbanism and 
the evangelistic effectiveness of the Disciples. The larger the city in 
Indiana, the smaller the proportionate effectiveness of churches of 
the denomination in the recruitment of people.* 

The Disciples, it is concluded by the researcher, have not yet 
developed an effective approach in Indiana metropolitan areas. ‘““The 
most critical portions of these areas are the rural-urban fringe, and 
the outer edge of this fringe.” The author continues, “There is need 
for the development of a new planning technique to meet the problems 
of these rapidly growing areas. ... The rural church in these areas 
should not be disregarded in metropolitan planning nor can it stand 
apart and live, but will find itself and be most effectively used when 
it is made a part of the total program, wherein the problems of the 
large downtown church, the growing residential church, and the church 
of the rural-urban fringe are all dealt with in a meaningful and 
aggressive program to Christianize urban life.” 

Mr. Hass has brought into sharp focus the current phases of the 
suburban movement as it is related to the problem of evangelism and 
church strategy of the Disciples. When abrupt changes occur in the 
structure of community life and affect programming in the church, it 
is to be expected that church leaders will become concerned, if not 
alarmed. The urgency of the situation often diverts attention from 
the perspective of the problem in terms of long-range trends. Suburbia 
today, as many people recognize, is an important part of the American 
urban scene. What few of us realize is that the suburban movement 
has been an important feature of community life in this country for 
the past half-century. When Adna F. Weber published at the turn 
of the century his important treatise on the nineteenth century 
growth of American and European cities, he observed that one of the 

* Hass, Lonnie Headley, Disciples of Christ in Indiana; A study in Distribution, 


1950, (Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1953), 


p. 18. 
* [bid., p. 21. 
* Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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significant trends was the centrifugal movement of the urban popu- 
lation into the adjacent suburban areas. That movement which had 
its beginning in the latter half of the century has continued unabated.‘ 


THE EvoLuTION OF SUBURBIA 


As we survey the six or more decades of this movement it is 
apparent to us that suburbs develop through a series of stages.’ 
Scarsdale, New York, is, for example, beginning to write a fifth 
chapter in its evolution as a suburb. Its first chapter began late in 
the nineteenth century when the horse and buggy provided local trans- 
portation to the station and the railroad provided commutation to New 
York City. A second chapter began at the end of World War I when 
the automobile and concrete highways created an alternative means of 
transportation. Chapter three brought the slowdown of the depression 
years. Following World War II the chapter of ranch-house construc- 
tion was written. The discovery of the suburbs by business, branch 
stores, and large corporation headquarters is taking place in Scarsdale’s 
fifth chapter that is just being written. With the coming of these 
corporation headquarters a new type of commuter train has been in- 
stituted. Traditionally, commuters have left the suburb on the train 
in the morning and returned from the city in the evening. Recently 
a “reverse commuter” train service was added by one of the railroads 
serving the New York Metropolitan area. This “reverse commuter” 
brought central city residents to the suburb for work in a corporation 
headquarters and returned them to the city in the evening.° 


THE O_Lp SUBURBAN MOVEMENT 


The commuter is a symbol of suburban living. He is not, how- 
ever, a recent innovation to urban living even though his importance 
in the economy and frequency in the labor force may have increased 
within the last decade or two. A few months ago one of the New 
York newspapers carried a feature story and a three column photo- 
graph in recognition of the fifty-sixth anniversary of one New York 
commuter. Seventy-six-year-old Frank L. Armstrong has been mak- 
ing daily trips to the city since he was twenty years old. Mr. Arm- 
strong, a bookkeeper, has been commuting between Manhattan and 
North Tarrytown, New York, since 1896. He estimates that he has 


* Certain paragraphs in this article are, in whole or part, an expansion and 
elaboration of ideas that the author expressed less adequately in a brief earlier article: 
Rew Rural-Urban Fringe,” The City Church, vol. 14, no. 3, May-June, 
‘New York Times, December 16, 1954. 

*New York Times, March 16, 1954. 
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spent 25,000 hours, or nearly three full years, on the train. He started 
his commuting when railroads were the only feasible means for quick 
transportation for those who wished to take a daily trip to the city. 
Times have changed during the intervening decades. Even the price 
of the commutation ticket ($6.60 in 1896) has increased 310 per cent. 

The older pattern of urban decentralization characteristic of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and the first decades of the 
twentieth century seem to have been confined to a suburban town 
movment. In this type of movement most of the families who moved 
to the outskirts established homes within easy access of public trans- 
portation lines and extensions of city water, gas, and electric facilities. 
In order to duplicate urban living facilities the suburbanite, before 
the days of the automobile, had to be near public utilities. 


THE NEw SUBURBAN TREND 


In recent years a new pattern of urban decentralization has de- 
veloped. In the two decades since 1930 the importance of the com- 
muter railroad has declined in relation to automotive commutation. In 
1950 the Regional Planning Association found that daily commuters 
to New York City by rail and tube were slightly fewer than in 1930. 
Daily travelers to New York by automobile and bus increased 311 per 
cent.” Those who wish to combine the advantages of city and country 
living are not restricted in the alternative places for residence that 
they may consider. When railroads provided the only feasible means 
of rapidly going from one’s place of residence outside the city to one’s 
place of work within the city, there was a certain rigidity to suburban 
living. The automobile has introduced a new fluidity into the trans- 
portation facilities for those who wish to live in the countryside sur- 
rounding our large cities. Families can now move to the open country- 
side and duplicate the many advantages of urban living because of cer- 
tain technological developments. The most obvious of these, as has 
been intimated, is the private motor car and the all weather highway 
on which the automobile travels. Another is the extension of electrifi- 
cation in rural areas which has made it possible for open country resi- 
dents to have the conveniences that electric power and light provide. 
The septic tank and the electrically propelled pump have also made 
rural residents independent of city water supply systems. Bottled gas 
has made it possible to have the convenience of urban cooking even 
though one may live beyond the city gas mains. Nearness to public 


"New York Times, March 23, 1954. 
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utility lines, except electricity, no longer restricts the person who wishes 
to establish a home for his family in the fringe of the city. Families 
may move farther out than ever before into the area that we are be- 
ginning to call the rural-urban fringe. 

The two major periods of development in suburban life in the 
United States present a rather complicated and checkered picture in 
the hinterlands of our big cities. Suburban life may mean many 
things. It may mean living in a small suburban town that is located 
along one of the railroads that move out from the center of the city 
as the spokes of a wheel project from the hub. These suburban towns 
are usually relatively mature in their residential development. They 
have an urban system of government and they have the public utilities 
that are required for urban living. They provide the essential services 
and they have a sense of community identity. There are two general 
types of the suburban towns: one is the residential suburb and the 
other may be called the industrial suburb. The residential suburb is 
usually a highly desirable place for family living. It serves as a bed- 
room community for the metropolitan city. It usually has few indus- 
tries, if any, and most of the residents are economically dependent up- 
on the city. The industrial suburb, as compared with the residential 
suburb, attracts a different type of population, one that is usually lower 
on the socio-economic status scale. The industrial suburb has its own 
employment opportunities. Frequently it is the location of an indus- 
try that is not desirable or is obnoxious to the city. The residential 
suburb houses commuters to the city, but the industrial suburb usually 
houses workers from its factories and plants. The residential suburb 
is usually a “white collar’ town, whereas the industrial suburb is often 
a “blue collar” town. 


THE RuRAL-URBAN FRINGE 


The rural-urban fringe is the growing edge of suburbia. It de- 
velops in the open country area adjacent to large cities. It is estimated 
by the United States Department of Agriculture that a million acres 
of land annually are being converted from the rural and farm classifi- 
cation to residential, commercial, and industrial purposes. This is an 
area bigger than the state of Rhode Island that is changed to a new 
land use every year. Much of this land is between the radial highways 
and transportation lines that fan out from the center of the city. It 
is an interstitial area of mixed urban and rural land uses between the 
point where full city services cease to be available and the point where 
agricultural land uses predominate. In such an area one would expect 
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to find a most heterogeneous situation and he would not be dis- 
appointed. Beside the old country mansion cut up into a beehive of 
apartments might be the roofed over cellar of the second generation 
American who had failed to realize the expense of building a home of 
his own. Next might come the many roomed ranch type bungalow of 
the new executive who did not locate far enough out in the country 
when he built his suburban type home. Then might come a junk yard 
or two, a used car lot, a neon lighted roadhouse, a factory, a jerry- 
built shack with a backyard zoo of goats, cows, pigs, chickens, cats, and 
dogs, a roller skating rink, a grocery store in the front room of a 
home, and soon. There might be several blocks of assembly line built 
houses, all alike except for the color of paint, and each with a stub of 
sidewalk leading nowhere, and its barren yard overrun with youngsters. 
Throughout would be a sprinkling of small farms under intensive cul- 
tivation or in the process of being cut up into building lots, or showing 
every indication of being abandoned because of inability to compete in 
the battle of land uses. 


In a heterogeneous community situation community boundaries 
are not meaningful. Residents of the rural-urban fringe often are 
not able to tell the name of the community in which they live because 
the community is changing or is evolving. Where a new community 
structure is being established, the residents do not have any distinctive 
pattern of allegiance or identification. The services that they require 
may be obtainable in different places and the normal friendship and 
participation associations that they have may require that they cross 
many old neighborhood boundary lines to keep up with their friends. 
Recently a newspaper columnist made this comment about a family 
that lives in the fringe of State College, Pennsylvania. She reported 
that they consider themselves residents of Linden Hall because that 
town is less than a mile from their home. But their mailing address 
is Centre Hall, R. D. Their telephone number is listed under Boals- 
burg. The husband’s business address is State College, but his garage 
and new car showrooms are located in Ferguson Township. The chil- 
dren go to the Harris Township Schools. What community do they 
live in? This is only one indication of the fact that there is a new 
community evolving, and that an adequate and stable community re- 
organization has not as yet been achieved. 


Since the rural-urban fringe is an area of growth and major 
change, it presents an opportunity for the church. Most of this lec- 
ture is focussed on the fringe phase of the suburban movement because 
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of its significance for church development and strategy. A change in 
the structure of the community usually means that church program- 
ming also must be adjusted to new needs. This emphasis is in re- 
sponse to the critical nature of the problem pointed up through the 
research of Hass. 


THE DISRUPTION OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


Fringe developments disturb the existing community structure. 
When new populations move in they place strains and stresses on the 
existing community structure. It is not long until the community 
structure begins to buckle under the pressure of unanticipated de- 
mands and loads upon its social organization, agencies, and services. 
Pathological conditions develop easily in an area where organization 
is so lacking or is overtaxed. Delinquency, both juvenile and adult, 
can run very high if the right influences are not in control of the 
situation. With the interest directed toward events and things outside 
its area, with no recognized authority directing activities within the 
area, and with few or no primary controls in operation, conditions can 
become strained very readily. In such a setting the church can and 
must perform the Herculean task of leading the struggle for the tri- 
umph of what is right and good in life. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


The educational facilities are often one of the first of the institu- 
tions to be taxed to the breaking point. The demands that are made 
upon school facilities are almost unbelievable. In lower Bucks county, 
where the new U. S. Steel Plant has been built, there were in July, 1951, 
fifteen school boards with a combined borrowing power for school- 
building purposes of nearly $3,000,000. The building needs of this 
area, because of expanded population, amounted to $10,000,000. This 
was more than three times the legal borrowing power of the school 
boards involved. This does not count the school needs that would be 
created by the completion of new houses that were under construction 
and the needs for education of the children whose families would move 
in to operate the new steel plant when it was at capacity production. 

There are also problems connected with the schools when the 
newcomers in the community make demands upon the school system 
for a different type of educational program from that traditionally 
offered in these rural areas that are now being changed into fringe 
residential areas. Here the value systems of the old rural residents 
and the value systems of the new residents in the community come in 
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sharp conflict. Often, as a fringe area develops, the officials of the 
school and members of the school board represent the older popula- 
tion who do not appreciate the value orientation of the new residents. 
Pressure builds up and the new residents become more vocal in their 
demands. At some time the new residents, if they are not successful 
in getting their representatives elected to the school board, have a hear- 
ing before the school board. More than once, persons who have moved 
into the area and have themselves had a relatively long experience in 
formal schooling, must present their needs to a school board whose 
formal school experience has been more limited. In one community 
the school board was made up of persons from the skilled trades. The 
individuals who were newcomers in the community represented per- 
sons from the “white collar” occupational groups. It was rather diffi- 
cult when the newcomers with their “white collar” value systems ap- 
peared before the school board with its “blue collar” value orientation. 
Even if the issue is a small item, such as the arrangement of seats in 
the school room, the lines are sharply drawn. More than one new- 
comer has struggled to get moveable seats and desks in the school room 
as a symbol of more progressive education for their children. 


PATTERNS OF FAMILY LIFE 


The patterns of family life are also affected by the disruption of 
community life. If the family has moved from the central city to the 
fringe or to a suburban town, the anonymity and diversity of social 
interaction will be replaced by a new emphasis on the corporateness 
of family life. There is a greater control over the environment of the 
children because of a strengthening of the parental roles and the as- 
sociated roles of the siblings. If the family has migrated from the 
rural areas to the suburban zones, the children will have a different, 
less individualized environment, and the parents will be living in a com- 
munity where their roles tend to be carried out in a more democratic 
and less autocratic fashion. In either case, whether the new family is 
from the city or country, all its members will face a new adjustment 
to suburban living. 

Children are important in the plans of most suburban families. 
The reproductive function of the family is of greater importance and 
the socializing roles of the father and the mother are given new sig- 
nificance.* Many of these families select suburban living (whether 

* Jaco, E. Gartly and Ivan Belknap, “Is a New Family Form Emerging in the 


Urban Fringe?” American Sociological Review, Vol. 18, No. 5, October, 1953, 
pp. 551-557. 
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in the fringe or in a suburban town), because they wish to improve 
the educational and recreational life of their children. Participation 
as a family group in religious and other organizations helps increase 
the control over the environment of the children. Seemingly, all of 
the historical functions of the family are retained and strengthened as 
they are carried out in the suburban areas. Family life patterns and 
processes in these communities permit home life to be a primary value. 

The desirability of fringe living may vary according to the stage 
of family life. This is particularly felt when the children of the family 
reach the high school age. High school children living in the fringe 
usually are carried by bus to a central location. While the school bus 
may take care of their transportation needs in connection with the 
normal school activities, there is no provision for those activities as- 
sociated with dating relationships. What does the family do when the 
girl is dating a boy who does not own or have the use of an automobile ? 
Is the daughter of the family to be handicapped in her social relation- 
ships or shall the father serve as a chauffeur to his daughter and her 
boy friend? While situations like these provide humor, there is no 
arrangement that will be satisfactory for all. More than one fringe 
family has capitulated to the pressures that this type of situation cre- 
ates and has moved back to the city. 

If the move back to the city is not made when the children reach 
the high school stage, the family sometimes finds it attractive when 
the children leave for marriage or college. A recent study made by 
the Real Estate Board of New York shows that nearly forty per cent 
(38.9%) of the families giving up apartments on Manhattan Island 
move to suburbs outside the city. Primarily, the study reports, they 
leave to possess homes of their own. Their desire to own their home 
seems to be related to children, family needs, and income to provide for 
the new home. It was also reported that in many cases where the chil- 
dren had reached the college age or were being married, suburban 
families returned to city apartments. 


RESTRUCTURING FRINGE GOVERNMENT 


There are other problems related to the restructuring of govern- 
ment to meet the needs of changing community life. Zoning laws 
may not have been instituted. In many towns surrounding Boston, 
Massachusetts, a “voluntary zoning system” has been used for 
upwards of two hundred years. When a neighbor wished to build 
a garage or make some structural change on his property he would 
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consult those who had property next to his to secure their approval.° 
With new residents streaming into a semirural community more 
formal zoning procedures are needed. Unfortunately, in some fringe 
areas where there are laws governing zoning regulations, there are 
violations because of the rapidity of the building program and the 
lack of adequate inspection for strict enforcement. 

Zoning problems may be more serious than the minimum size of 
building lots or the question of single or multiple dwellings. Some 
mature suburban towns where acreage lots and estates have flourished 
for a decade or more are now experiencing a new crisis in zoning 
procedures. An estate may attract a developer who wishes to have it 
rezoned for a campus-type office center project. A Westchester 
County, New York, zoning board approved “in principle’ the re- 
zoning of a 432 acre estate for the purpose but later rescinded the 
action in response to residential pressure.’® Fringe developments and 
suburban towns are usually started as “bedroom communities” adja- 
cent to a larger metropolitan city. These communities usually resist 
the establishment of business and industries unless they are needed 
to service the needs of residents. 

Another governmental problem is the tax structure of a fringe 
development. The new fringe residents will place new demands on 
the governmental structure. They will want to have better paved 
roads, they will want to have improved public institutions, and they 
will want to have more police and fire protection. Many of the govern- 
mental services that have been provided on a voluntary or a part time 
basis will now need the full-time attention of a township official or 
employee. The services and benefits of community living that are 
provided by the government do not come without cost. When the cost 
of these services is added to that of the increased cost of public schools 
it is evident that the tax structure must be raised. The old-time 
residents will see this as an unnecessary expenditure and the new- 
comers will see it as an unavoidable expenditure. ‘ 

Authority in the fringe is nebulous. Few of the informal controls 
that once gave stability to the area are now effective. Only an 
occasional glance from a state police officer in the way of formal 
controls may now be available. Health facilities are inadequate and 
welfare activities are highly unpredictable. Recreation facilities have 
usually not been adjusted to the urbanization of the area. Acceptable 
commercial recreation opportunities have not been developed, and 





*New York Times, January 17, 1954. 
* New York Times, December 20, 1953, and December 28, 1953. 
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often those that are available are not within the value system of the 
community. 

Many of these problems grow out of the fringe residents’ desire 
to have the freedom that increased space will provide for family living. 
The governmental structure that was adequate for the needs of the 
farming community may become inadequate when the density of 
population is increased by new residents. The type of government 
that was designed to permit the freedom and individualism of an 
agricultural community of scattered homesteads may not be adequate 
to protect the freedom that fringe dwellers desire. In the area where 
the Fairless Steel Works has been built in lower Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, there are nine boroughs and eleven townships, each 
. with its own government. The problems resulting from the rapid 
urbanization of this semirural area cut across these arbitrary political 
j boundaries.” As a result of the frustrations that this divided govern- 
mental approach brings, the new residents in this fringe area have 
] started a move to incorporate as a separate community.” If they are 
. successful they may be able to establish a governmental structure that 
i will provide the services that fringe living requires. The incorporation 
of the community will be a step toward changing the area from a rural- 
urban fringe to a suburban town. It will then be politically organized 
for suburban living and the community will enter a new stage of 
suburban living. 

Fortunately, communities that are experiencing a sudden de- 
velopment of fringe living have tools and techniques at their disposal 
that will permit them to cope more adequately with the problems that 
they are facing. Planning agencies and other groups have demon- 
strated skills for meeting these problems. All that is needed are a 
readiness and a willingness on the part of local residents to have the 
help of these agencies. One must admit, however, that the local 
residents are often hesitant about seeking outside help in the solution 
of their problems. 































THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


This raises the question of what the role of the church in a fringe 
area is when community life is being restructured. Traditionally it 
has been the role of the church in the community to help undergird 
and preserve the spiritual life and moral fiber of the community. It 







"Belfer, Nathan, “Some Economic Effects of the New Morrisville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Steel Plant,” Current Economic Comment, Vol. 15, No. 3, August, 1953, p. 49. 
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has been the role of the church to give meaning to the religious and 
ethical value systems of the residents. Sometimes this has been inter- 
preted to mean that the church should help maintain life as it is, that 
the church should be a bulwark for the maintenance of the status quo. 
To be sure, many rural churches located in areas where fringe de- 
velopments are taking place have conceived it as their function to 
fight change and to deter the developments that are taking place. 
They want to stem the rising tide of social change. They have tried to 
help the old residents maintain their type of living against the flood 
of new residents. 

It is the mission of the church, however, to minister to all seg- 
ments of the population in any community. The Gospel, as we under- 
stand it, is for all. It must be addressed to the needs of the oldtimers 
as well as the newcomer. As a stable institution in an evolving com- 
munity the church has an opportunity for a type of missionary enter- 
prise that it is not often confronted with. In an area where social 
changes need to take place and community life must be restructured, 
the church can have a large share in trying to create a permissive 
atmosphere in which the residents may democratically come to de- 
cisions that will lead to the solutions of their problems. If the church 
does nothing else than to provide an arena in which a discussion of 
community issues may take place, it has earned its right to serve the 
fringe community. 


Motives For MovING TO THE FRINGE 


Why do people move to the fringe? We have already mentioned 
the technological changes that have hastened the development of fringe 
living. Suburban living is bringing about a major revolution in busi- 
ness merchandizing methods. The bottlenecks in downtown trans- 
portation and the headaches in central city parking have forced large 
department stores to devise more convenient ways for their customers 
to shop. The adjustment has brought about one of the major shifts 
in business in the American city. Department stores in New York 
City, and to a lesser degree in other metropolitan areas, are establishing 
branches in the suburban towns. Increasingly Mr. and Mrs. Suburbia 
can hop into the family car and shop at a department store. New York 
department stores have established 60 branches in suburban towns 
since 1939. In 1939 there were 14 branch stores outside the five 
boroughs of New York City.’* This change has alleviated one of the 
shopping disadvantages in fringe living. 


* New York Times, December 20, 1953. 
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In addition to the new technological and business organization 
changes that have been occurring, there are several social and economic 
factors that are operating to make homes in the country possible. The 
rising level of national income has made it possible for “white collar’”’ 
families, notably young businessmen and professional people, to 
establish desirable homes in the fringe areas. The possibilities of more 
space, less housing cost, and lower taxes have also made the fringe 
attractive to the “blue collar” worker who is caught in the spiral of 
inflation. In addition to the lower housing costs, he expects that he 
will be able to find some additional sources of income by part-time 
farming activities, even though these may be confined to a garden. 
He also expects that it will be possible for him to provide entertain- 
ment for his family without depending upon commercial attractions. 


Whether or not the economic gains that are to be derived from 
open country residence are real or imagined is a matter to be deter- 
mined. Certainly many of the economies of living in the fringe de- 
mand that the prospective fringe resident be prepared to do some of 
the family services that normally would be bought and paid for in the 
city. 


Psychologically there are many motives to fringe living. Many 
people look on it as an idealized way of life. One has the feeling that 
a great many city people, who were reared on farms, have idealized 
their childhood experiences in a nostalgic way and have attempted 
to relive those experiences, or provide a comparable mode of life for 
their children. How many of these cherished ideals will never be 
translated into reality one will not know but one may suppose that the 
number will be large. 


Since people move to the fringe out of many motives the church 
may take a cue about the type of service that it may render to the new 
resident in the fringe. Even the casual observer will be aware that 
there are many times when fringe residents are frustrated in their 
desires to provide the good life for their family. Often this requires 
understanding on the part of the minister. It is difficult for the 
clergyman to appreciate the importances that a fringe resident attaches 
to improving his home. Often the fringe resident will feel that he 
must spend his weekend either completing or improving his home. 
This will conflict with the loyalties that the clergyman feels his 
prospective perishioner should display toward the church. The min- 
ister will need the patience of Job and the understanding spirit of 
Jesus to deal with this situation. 
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FRINGE PoPULATIONS 


What are the social characteristics of fringe residents?** In the 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, fringe only five per cent of the house- 
hold heads were employed in agriculture as an industry in 1950. 
About forty per cent of the husbands and wives had been reared on a 
farm and sixty per cent of the household heads came from nonfarm 
backgrounds. Thirty-five per cent of the residents in this fringe area 
were “white collar’ workers. Fifty-five per cent were “blue collar” 
workers and about ten per cent of the household heads were not re- 
muneratively employed. More than half (53%) of the household heads 
were employed in supervisory or self-employed occupations. The larg- 
est group of male household heads was classified industrially in the 
manufacturing group. Thirteen per cent were employed in the trans- 
portation and communications group and twelve per cent were em- 
ployed in the wholesale and retail trade businesses. About seventy- 
five per cent of the residents owned their own homes. On the average, 
the male and female household heads had nearly eleven years of formal 
schooling. Eighteen per cent of the male heads had attended college. 
Another forty-eight per cent had attended high school. The average 
income of Williamsport fringe families in 1950 was $3,047. Nearly 
fifteen per cent of the families had incomes of $5,000 or more. 


From where do the residents of the fringe come? In the fringe 
one may find three groups of residents based on their previous resi- 
dence experience. One group is the long established farm families who 
are regularly engaged in agriculture or who, on a part-time or full- 
time basis, were previously employed in agriculture. They may now 
supplement their incomes through urban employment or they may have 
shifted to full-time urban employment without changing their place of 
residence. There are two groups of residents who come into the 
fringe: those who are the result of a centripetal population movement 
and those who are the result of a centrifugal movement. Those who 
move from the city to the outskirts are a part of the centrifugal move- 
ment and may be thought of as the decentralized families. Those who 
move to their present location in the fringe from other areas may be 
thought of as part of the centripetal movement. They may be called 
non-decentralized families. In the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, rural- 
urban fringe in 1950 it was found that sixty per cent of the fringe 
residents were decentralized families of local urban origin. Eighteen 


“ Blizzard, Samuel W., “Research in the Rural-Urban Fringe: A Case Study,” 
Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 38, No. 3, January-February, 1954, pp. 143-149. 
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per cent of the families living in the Williamsport fringe were non- 
decentralized families of nonlocal origin, who have come to the fringe 
as a part of the centripetal movement. Twenty-two per cent of the 
fringe residents were of local rural origin. They are the longtime 
residents who have survived the floodtide of newcomers in the com- 
munity either from the neighboring city or from other areas. The 
church which tries to minister in a fringe area, therefore, must be 
prepared to reach individuals who have widely different residence 
background experiences. 


COMMUTERS AND NONCOMMUTERS 


The social life of the fringe community is a mixture of the rural 
and urban milieu. Aside from the divisions which occur in the fringe 
community because of the varying background from which the resi- 
dents have come, there are also differences that are found between 
the commuter families and the noncommuter families. Some of the 
residents are tied economically and socially to the city, while others 
use the city only as a place for trading. Some of the residents make 
daily trips to the city and are commuters while others do not. In the 
Williamsport study it was found that seventy-eight per cent of the 
households in the fringe had a commuter as the head of the home. 
Only twenty-two per cent of the households had a noncommuter 
worker as the head of the home. Commuter workers tended to be 
younger than the noncommuter. Commuter families in the Williams- 
port area were larger than noncommuter families. Sixty-six per 
cent of the commuter families consisted of husband, wife, and child or 
children, whereas forty-four per cent of the noncommuter families 
consisted of husband, wife, and children. The commuter was more 
highly educated than the noncommuter. The median number of years 
of schooling for the commuter was 11 and the median number of years 
for the noncommuter was 8.9. For the commuter families a greater 
proportion of the household heads were in the professional, craftsman, 
operative and laboring group than was true of the noncommuter. The 
noncommuter tended to be self-employed (a proprietor, manager, or 
farmer) or was not remuneratively employed. The typical commuter 
family head was employed in the manufacturing industries, or was 
a professional worker. The typical noncommuter household head was 
employed in agriculture or in the transportation industry. Commuter 
householders tended to come from nonfarm backgrounds, whereas 
noncomcuter households tended to have a farm background. The 
homes of the commuters had a higher median value than the non- 
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commuters’ houses. Commuter households tended to make an annual 
income of about thirty-three per cent above the noncommuter. 

The church needs to appreciate the gruelling experience that the 
commuter goes through each day in traveling to and from the city. 
It would pay the clergyman to do some of his pastoral calling on the 
commuter train. Here he would have an opportunity to meet some of 
his parishioners. While he may not be able to have intimate conver- 
sations and pry into the depths of their souls, he would at least be 
identifying himself with those hours that the male members of his 
parish are spending getting from home to work and returning again. 
The ministry of the church in the fringe must be offered with an 
understanding of the frustrations of the fringe resident and of the 
value system that leads him to establish a residence in the fringe. 


PARTICIPATION PATTERNS 


Developing a church program in the rural-urban fringe requires 
that religious leaders be aware of participation patterns in the area. 
Rural-urban fringe residents have their own habits of participating 
in voluntary associations. Those who wish to reach people in the 
fringe for the church and who wish to minister to their religious needs 
will want to fit their program into the evolving social participation 


patterns of the new residents. 

Church people and the American public are organizationally 
minded. We tend to think that participating in the programs of our 
various community organizations is desirable. We think of it as being 
good in itself. We reason that those who do not participate in com- 
munity organizations are not well adjusted. The well adjusted in- 
dividual in our American value system is the person who participates 
extensively in community activities. Under these circumstances par- 
ticipation becomes an end in itself. It is assumed that if an individual 
participates extensively in community organizations he is well ad- 
justed. Actually there is no evidence to demonstrate that high social 
participation is positively related to good personal and social adjust- 
ment. Social participation should be a means to an end rather than 
a goal in itself. It should be indulged in by those who find satisfaction 
in it and by those whose personal adjustment is helped by participation. 
Churchmen should be aware of the temptation to make participation in 
religious activities a goal rather than a means to a goal. The clergy- 
man or church lay leader who is helping to plan a religious program in 
the fringe should use this as a guide. He should ask himself: am I 
interested in having people participate in a religious program because 
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it will help them to satisfy certain basic personality needs, or am | 
asking them to participate in the church because I think that it is a 
good thing to have many people participating in religious activities? 

The research data that we have about social participation in the 
fringe seem to indicate that those factors that are shown to be asso- 
ciated with high or low social participation scores in other areas are 
also related to the participation scores of residents in the rural-urban 
fringe. For example, we know that socio-economic status is clearly 
associated with the extent of social participation. We know also that 
the amount of formal schooling a person has is clearly associated 
with the extent to which he participates. Again we know that in- 
dividuals who live on paved roads participate in organizations to a 
greater extent than those who live on unpaved roads. Or we know that 
individuals who have telephones in their homes participate to a greater 
extent than those who do not have telephones. There is a great deal 
that we already know about participation that may be used to under- 
stand social participation in the fringe. 


New residents in the fringe carry with them many of the asso- 
ciations that they had as families when they lived in the city or in 
other areas. Where their new location permits there will tend to be 
a continuation of the relationships that they had before they moved to 
the fringe. A lack of participation opportunities in the fringe will tend 
to reinforce these old ties and the commuting of the head of the 
household to the city for employment will also undergird these rela- 
tionships. It is also apparent that urban organizations are dependent 
in considerable measure on the participation and support of rural per- 
sons. This is particularly true for rural-urban fringe families who 
have moved from the city. The maintenance of a functioning institu- 
tional structure in city life is partly dependent upon their participation. 
In our smaller cities there are many rural groups that meet in the city 
because it is a central place and the participants in these groups do not 
come from any one specific rural community. These factors all tend 
to bolster the participation of the rural-urban fringe resident in the 
city. 


Research findings also permit us to make certain observations 
about the participation of commuter families as compared with non- 
commuter families. In the Williamsport, Pennsylvania, fringe com- 
muter husbands and wives tended to have higher formal participation 
scores then noncommuter husbands and wives. The median score 
for commuter husbands was sixteen as compared to the noncommuters’ 
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score of ten. The median score for commuter wives was twelve as 
compared with six for noncommuter wives. Commuter husbands 
were higher in informal types of participation than were noncom- 
muters. This was also true for Williamsport fringe commuter wives. 
When we consider passive participation in which the participant is a 
spectator or a member of an audience, commuter husbands scored 
almost twice as high as noncommuter husbands. Commuter wives 
also had their passive participation scores. 


Some very interesting conclusions have been drawn by Martin 
about the relationship between the extent of social participation and 
the location of social participation.** His data were gathered in the 
Eugene-Springfield, Oregon, fringe. He found that the presence of 
a city breadwinner in a fringe family did not influence the extent of 
social participation, but it did influence the location of the partici- 
pation. The fact that one member of the household went to the city to 
work seems to be more important in determining where they partici- 
pate than in how much they participate. He also found that accessi- 
bility of the city center is not an important factor in the extent of par- 
ticipation. Ease of travel or the amount of traveling time between 
the fringe and the city do not seem to be important in terms of how 
much fringe residents participate in the city but seem to be important 
in terms of where they do their participating. 


Martin found in Oregon that the extent of formal participation 
and the location of associational activities are closely and meaningfully 
related. He found that high participation families tend to belong to 
both fringe and city organizations, and he found that low participation 
families tend to belong only to fringe organizations or only to city 
organizations. The person who is participating in organizations in 
the city, even though he lives in the fringe, apparently is not over- 
looking his responsibilities to the institutions and programs in the 
fringe. He is, according to Martin’s findings, a high participator who 
is active in the organizations both at the place of residence in the 
fringe and the place of work or former residence in the city. If the 
clergyman wishes to raise the level of participation in his program, 
probably the individuals whom he should try to reach are those who are 
low participators, because research findings seem to indicate that these 
persons have a greater potential. There are more areas within their 
lives that are not being reached by organizations and are not being 


* Martin, Walter T., “Associational Activities of Rural-Urban Fringe Resi- 
dents,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 17, No. 6, December, 1952, pp. 685-694. 
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ministered through participation in voluntary associations in the com- 
munity. 

What is the role of the church and how should the church func- 
tion in view of these social participation patterns in the fringe? The 
program of the church in the fringe, as well as the program of the 
church in other areas, should be centered on the needs of individuals. 
It should be centered on people and not on the organization that is to 
serve the people. If a church in the fringe makes the establishment of 
its program a goal in itself, it will ultimately defeat its own purposes. 
Jesus reminded his disciples that he came to seek the lost, and he told 
the parable about the shepherd who was more concerned over the one 
lost sheep than the ninety-nine who were safely in the fold. If the goal 
of the church in the fringe is to reach individuals in their need, it will 
be fulfilling the mission that Jesus gave it on earth. The basic ques- 
tion is: do people have opportunity to satisfy their needs through the 
church? Where they participate in the church, in the city or in the 
fringe, is much less important. 














ADULT CHRISTIANITY 
By 
H. H. Watz 


NE OF the matters which inevitably will be decisive for the 
common course of Christianity in the next decades is whether 
the function of the laity of the church will be seen in its true 

perspective. The actual problems of laymen’s work may be different 
in the different parts of the world, but the direction in which we have 
to look is everywhere the same. Dietrich Bonhoeffer, one of the 
witnesses of the Confessing Church in Germany and one of the 
victims of the Gestapo, called it “Adult Christianity.” It was his con- 
viction that “‘“man has achieved adulthood” and that, therefore, the 
Church must not deal with people as if they were still children. This 
applies as much to relationships within the organized church itself as 
to the more important relationship between Church and world. For 
the grown man of our day God is no longer necessary as a working 
hypothesis, explaining things which otherwise had been inexplicable ; 
and even if men are caught, as they always will be, by some major 
dificulties and dilemmas, the Church should not attempt to make 
capital out of, let us say, the failure of liberalism to liberate the world 
from all kinds of anxieties or of humanism to develop everywhere 
the full possibilities of human kind at its best. In this respect the 
Church has done no better for nearly two thousand years; and the 
Christian faith should not come to men as an appeal to their inade- 
quacies but as an appeal to their unique privilege of being the mature 
sons of a Father who calls for their love rather than simply their 
dependence. 

What I have tried to point to would mean no less than a revolution 
in the conception of the Church, in its relation to its members and in 
its relation to the outside world, if it were realized in its full conse- 
quences. I believe that it is by the Providence of God that new light 
is only gradually breaking into the Church, thus enabling the Christian 
comunity to adjust itself to new light as it comes. If my own fervent 
wish that more people may see more clearly and may act more de- 
cidedly in this matter is limited, it is mainly through the awareness 
of my inability to grasp in full at least the portion of insight which 
is given to me through ten years of work in the Evangelical Academies 
in Germany and in the Secretariat for Laymen’s Work of the World 
Council of Churches. 
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I will go right to the heart of the matter as I can see it and suggest 
three main points for further emphasis. 


(1) Only if the Christian community makes a determined 
effort to be closer to the kind of life which many of its 
lay members have to live in industry and business, in 
politics, social relations, and cultural activities, can it 
hope to extend its influence beyond the limited number 
of those who, by sheer tradition or by the lack of initia- 
tive rather than by firm conviction, are members of the 
Church. This we may call the evangelistic aspect of 
laymen’s work. 


(2) Only if the work done and the life lived by Christian 
laymen in the world are seen and experienced as truly 
representative of the nature and mission of the Church, 
can Christianity attempt to be what it ought to be—the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world. This is, as it 
were, the missionary aspect of laymen’s work. 


(3) Only if Christians are prepared to give unfettered 
recognition to the relative values in secular things will 
they be able to witness to the uniqueness of the redemp- 
tion brought about by Jesus Christ which is more than 
just a solution to some technical, scientific, or moral 
problems. This may be called the priestly aspect of lay- 
men’s work. 


1. The Evangelistic Aspect of Laymen’s Work 


We have said that only if the Christian community makes a de- 
termined effort to be closer to the kind of life which many of its lay 
members have to live in the secular society of our day, can it hope 
to reach outside the limited number of the present actual and potential 
church membership. 


It is my conviction that, by and large, the days are almost past 
when the Church could convert people outside its traditional adherents, 
either by its ordinary services, Bible classes, Sunday schools, social 
activities etc., or by popular mass evangelization of the kind in which 
half a century ago great men such as Moody excelled. One must, of 
course, be very cautious with general statements of this kind. The 
circumstances vary very much in degree according to countries, local 
and regional areas, and sociological stratification. There is still a good 
deal of spiritual power exercised in some parts of the world by 
Christian communities with an active church membership. Moreover 
it is not only sectarian groups, but also undertakings such as the 
German Evangelical Kirchentag and the evangelization campaigns 
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undertaken by men like Billy Graham which prove that the sincere 
proclamation of the Gospel delivered in modern language and with the 
help of the technical means at our disposal in modern society appeals 
to hundreds of thousands of men. But I am afraid that even by such 
methods the Church misses contact with most people who are not 
already within the orbit of the Church, and among them many who are 
good representatives of our industrialized society. Up to a certain 
point revival is still possible with those who through their homes or 
friends once had been acquainted with some basic elements of Chris- 
tianity. But revivalism is not possible where there is nothing to revive. 
The memory of pious mothers or moving confirmation classes does 
not work with people who did not have such mothers and who did not 
go to confirmation classes. Now there is no doubt that this is the 
case with a growing majority of people in our day. In this respect 
there is not much difference between countries which are considered 
pagan and others which were formerly called Christian countries. 

Sociologically speaking, in many countries the Church is a 
middle class affair. And this fact has shaped, more than we are aware, 
the pattern of church life. By the word “pattern” I mean not only the 
way in which the church as a social unit is run but also the moral 
standards, the spiritual outlook and the human conduct which prevail 
in church circles. There is only one way to overcome the fatal con- 
sequences of this fact and that is to decentralize the life of the church. 
I am fully aware that this is contrary to many efforts which in 
ecclesiastical circles are commonly regarded as the most promising 
ones in the life of the Church of our day. But I am afraid that by 
centralizing and strengthening the life of the Christian communities 
as they actually are, we are only compounding the traditionalist and 
middle class tendencies working in the church which account for the 
fact that many secular people regard Christianity as being entirely 
irrelevant to the problems of our day. If, on the other hand, we force 
Christian people to engage their Christian “capital” in living together 
with those outside the Church, e.g., their colleagues at work, their 
partners in business, their political friends, their fellow members in 
professional associations, instead of clinging together with their 
Christian brothers five evenings a week, we shall not only help them 
to be witnesses of the Gospel to those who do not know it, but also to 
overcome for themselves the peculiar atmosphere prevailing in the 
church and to be Christians breathing the air of modern life. 

There is a second reason why the Christian witness should be 
borne by those fully engaged in the business of the world. It is a 
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psychological fact that many people today have a deep-rooted suspicion 
of the spoken word and all kinds of propaganda. The spoken and writ- 
ten word has been misused in our time to a point that not only is its 
power to convince largely lost, but also it appears immediately as a 
disguise. When hearing speeches or reading articles, many people no 
longer ask, “‘what do they say?” but they cannot help asking, “why do 
they say this?’ One of the most obvious answers to this question is in 
many cases, “because they are paid for it.’”” With regard to evangelism 
this means that the witness of professionals, such as ministers, church 
workers, or others who appear to have some vested interest in the 
Church, has lost much of its authenticity in the eyes of many outside 
the Church—and even of quite a number of churchgoers. 

The conclusion is that the access to the modern world is barred to 
the organized se:vices of the Church in many cases either by socio- 
logical or by psychological barriers. They can be overcome only if it is 
the laymen who are the witnesses on behalf of the Church. By “‘lay- 
men” I understand, for the purpose of this article, not simply the 
unordained members of the Church, but mainly the section of church 
membership who are fully engaged in the so-called secular life. It is 
not their task to preach during office hours or to talk to everybody 
about their happiness in being a Christian. You can observe in every 
cinema that people are not appealed to by clever rhetoric but are moved 
by simple acts of human friendliness. What matters more than the 
spoken word is their presence in the life of the world in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Today this name is witnessed to more through quietness 
than through talkativeness, more through a little gesture of under- 
standing and help than through big words, more through seeing the 
deeper reasons for the many wrongs which are done in marriage and 
business and politics than through passing moral judgments. It is the 
unpretentious presence of Christians in the actual working of modern 
life that will draw to Jesus Christ the attention of some of those who 
do not know Him. 

What has been said does not mean that there is no place for the 
spoken word in evangelism today. In most cases, however, the process 
of conversion does not begin with the word but with a deed, as Jesus 
Himself did not begin with teaching and preaching but with abandon- 
ing His Glory and becoming man. Christian laymen, who know their 
business in the world and who know at the same time what they believe, 
find countless opportunities where the spoken word comes quite 
naturally. But these words will not be some so-called Christian 
generalities; they will be related to the actual situation in which the 
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man who is a Christian and the man who is not meet. In short, the sub- 
stance of evangelism today cannot be to bring people into the Church 
but to bring the Church to the people. This must be done mainly by 
the laity. 


2. The Missionary Aspect of Laymen’s W ork 

Only if the work done and the life lived by Christian laymen in 
the world are seen as truly representative of the nature and mission 
of the Church, can Christianity attempt to be what it ought to be—the 
salt of the earth and the light of the world. 


On my second point, which is the missionary aspect of laymen’s 
work, you may ask, “what is the difference between evangelism and 
mission in this respect?’ I admit that in certain cases the two words 
may be used for the same thing. But I insist that the Church’s mission 
is more than converting a number of individuals, important though 
this is. If you now define evangelism as the activity of the Church, 
the purpose of which is to convert people to Jesus Christ, you are 
bound to distinguish between evangelism and the mission of the 
Church. The mission of the Church is not one of its activities. But it 
is its raison d’étre. By its very nature the Church is a missionary 
community. For its being is to be sent. Thus, the Church is related 
to the world from the very beginning. This idea was expressed very 
clearly in the Sermon on the Mount when Jesus compared the Church 
with a city which is set on a hill; whether it develops certain activities, 
such as trading with the neighboring villages, or not, it is seen there, 
and is in this way related to all the neighbouring regions by its very 
being. 

In the same context Jesus uses two other images in order to point 
to certain qualities which are inherent in the nature of the Christian 
community if it is truly Christian. First, He calls His disciples the 
salt of the earth, i.e., the element which prevents the world from be- 
coming stale. The world has a natural tendency towards totalitarian- 
ism, i.e., it wants to make of itself a neatly closed universe in which 
everything has its given place and nothing is allowed to disturb the 
order which is imposed on it in the systems of great philosophers 
and thinkers as well as in the systems of totalitarian dictators or 
industrial overlords. A closed universe, however, is a static affair 
which functions mechanically but in which no initiative is possible. 
It has been proved in more than one instance that the Church only 
through its being is a block in the way of all system-mongers. It does 
not fit into any system which is too neatly built. It is the power 
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which time and again destroys part of the sheltering roof or the 
imposed superstructure under which people seek protection against 
sunshine and rain or under which they are forced to bow for the 
benefit of those in power. The Church is the gauze which prevents 
the wound of the world from closing prematurely. 


It is this missionary aspect of the nature of the Church which 
most clearly is reflected in the life and in the work of laymen. As 
the salt is dissolved in the soup in order to give it its savour, Christian 
laymen are dispersed in the world in order to preserve it from becom- 
ing a totalitarian or closed universe. I have often wondered in recent 
years whether it has not been a mistake to concentrate the doctrine 
of the Church so much on its being gathered. I think that the Church 
will appear to be gathered from the four winds of the earth only at 
the end of history as we know it. For the time being the Church is 
not a gathered community, but, to use the paradoxical phrase of one of 
the Reformers (Melanchton), “the community of the dispersed.” 
Without dispersion there is no savour. It is the laymen, not gathered 
in the church building, but busy everywhere in the world, who must 
truly represent the Church as an element of stimulation, of creative- 
ness and criticism, as a challenge demanding response which means 
life for the world. 


Practically speaking, this means many things which could be 
ilustrated in the actual life of laymen in their different places and 
functions. I mention here only one thing which in our world is of 
primary importance. Christians may be determined members of a 
political party, determined protagonists of a certain cause, determined 
followers of a certain line, but they can never be total ideologists. 
As fighters for free enterprise they do not forget that the community 
has certain obligations towards those who, for some reason or other, 
are not able to make their little boat sail in the strong winds of 
competition. As socialists they realize that individual liberty should 
not be sacrificed to public welfare, but that increased public welfare 
should be an increased chance for liberty of an increased number of 
people. In other words, Christian laymen should exercise everywhere 
a healthy influence so as to relativize things which by their very nature 
are relative, namely politics and business and everything on earth. 


It is of equal importance for the church as related to the world 
by its very existence that Jesus calls His disciples the light of the 
world. A light does not shine for its own sake; it is contrary to its 
nature to be put under a bushel. As so many others, this image has 
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often been misunderstood in the course of church history and thus led 
Christians to regard themselves as superior to their fellowmen. The 
schoolmasterly attitude which many Christians feel obliged to assume 
when speaking about politics, business, sex life, and many other things 
of this world, is entirely contrary to the Bible as a whole and to this 
image as Jesus must have meant it. Adults do not need schoolmasters. 
The world does not necessarily need more knowledge, let alone incom: 
petent counsel. It does not even need in the first place higher moral 
standards, although eventually these may be part of what Jesus meant 
here. The world is not so much dark in itself as it is opaque in relation 
to what is beyond it. What makes the world so opaque is that in 
itself it is without an issue. It is heavy, stuffy, you may say, without 
a meaning transcending its immediate reality. The light of which 
Christ speaks here does not appear as Christian enlightenment but as 
divine transparency. It does not result in making everything plain, 
but in transfiguring the things of this world. 


If this is so, the light which the world needs cannot be imposed on 
it from somewhere else, as from some astral body outside the hulk of 
this earth. Certainly the source of the light is Jesus Christ Himself, 
and only in relation to Him can Christians be called the light of the 
world. But even He did not remain outside the body of the human 
kind, so as to illuminate it from above, but he entered into it, so as to 
radiate it from within. The Church which through its members is 
already part of the world makes itself rediculous if it assumes a 
superior position. It is quite obvious that laymen form a solid part of 
the world and it should not be otherwise. But as Christian laymen 
they should at the same time be those instances where the world with 
all its “busy-ness” becomes transparent, where it loses its gravity. They 
should be like windows which certainly are part of the house, but 
through which the light and the air from outside may enter. It is not 
so much through concerted action of the Church as a body, but it is 
through the life and work of laymen that the world should be radiated. 


In particular, many things could be said to illustrate this idea in 
the very life of laymen. In passing I shall mention only three qualities 
through which the life and work of laymen in the world of today 
should be characterized. First of all, I think of a certain reliability 
which is opposed to the kind of conformism and opportunism which 
are so common in the mass society of our day. Christians should be 
less disturbed than others when new powers come into being, new 
ideas arise, new attitudes are in fashion. They should not oppose the 
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new because it is now. Nor should they stick to the old because it is 
old. But they should go their way in such manner that others may 
want to have them as friends. The second thing is a certain openness 
of mind which enables them, in spite of the routine which dominates 
our technical age everywhere, to have new ideas, to be imaginative 
and inventive and, most important of all, to understand other people. 
Thirdly, it has come home to me in recent years with imperative force 
that one of the highest Christian values is humor. It stems from the 
relativism which regards relative things as being relative and which 
refuses to worship any idols. It is humor, as opposed to the over- 
seriousness of people who know only success and efficiency, that 
makes secular things and human relations lighter. 

I am sure that you have realized that what I am speaking about 
is in actual fact the age old thing of Christian love. Love is the most 
perfect expression of the nature of the Church because it means being 
for others. Only this idea has been very much sentimentalized and 
trivialized, and we must try to express in new words what is actually 
meant by it. Love could never come from the outside, because in this 
case it would always be open to the suspicion of being condescending. 
Love can only come from within, from the basis of solidarity on which 
human beings find themselves. In this sense Christian love is nothing 
else than genuine humanity. 

With all I am saying here I am not dismissing the task of the 
Church as a body or even as an organization. Only the order of things 
must be clear. The aim is to be the salt of the earth and the light of the 
world. As things are, this aim must be achieved in the life and action 
of laymen living in secular society. It is an important task of the 
Church as a community to help its laymen fulfill this function. We 
have no time here to ask what this would mean for the actual services 
which the organized Church would have to render to its members. 
In this respect I refer to the survey on The Laity—“The Christian 
In His Vocation” —which was prepared for Evanston and to the Report 
of Section VI of the Evanston Assembly. 


3. The Priestly Aspect of Laymen’s Work 


I have said only if Christians are prepared to recognize the 
relative values inherent in secular things will they be able to witness 
to the uniqueness of redemption in Jesus Christ which is more than 
just the solution of some technical, scientific, or moral dilemmas. 
This is perhaps the most important aspect of all and certainly the 
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least recognized. Among the many people who in recent years have 
written on the relation of the Christian message to the modern world 
I know only about a dozen who have begun to realize what is at stake 
here. Among them are a few theologians, one of them J. H. Oldham, 
a few philosophers, one of them Gabriel Marcel, a few scientists and 
doctors, one of them Friedrich von Weizsacker. 


It is not the task of the priests to feed people, to build houses, to 
order society, and to govern the nation. It is not even their task to 
penetrate into the mysteries of nature and the human spirit. All this 
is the proper task of “the people in the world,” including the laity of 
the Christian Church. The only function of a priest is to reconcile 
with God the feeding of people, the governing of a nation, the scien- 
tific penetration of nature. In our days we have learnt that people can 
be fed without God. Fertilizers produce better crops than prayers, as 
Kathleen Bliss once said in a lecture, and contraceptives are a better 
insurance against having too many mouths to feed than faith in provi- 
dence. We have learnt that nature can be discovered up to a point 
where it explains itself, and that it is only poor taste to call the rest, 
which is still inexplicable, God. We have learnt that nations have to 
be governed through the co-operation of all their citizens, whether 
they believe in God or not, whether they are Christians or not. All 
alike must have their fair chance to express their own value judgments, 
lest the loyalty to the good as I know it may become the way to tyranni- 
cal domination of the clique to which I belong. In other words, 
modern men, if they are daring enough to say what they experience, are 
no longer able to see God as an element, whether as the universal cause 
or even as one operating factor of the world itself. 


This is not atheistic thinking but truly Christian insight, although 
it has been obscured time and again for many centuries in the Chris- 
tian Church. For most of the heathen religions the deity belongs 
intrinsically to the world. The gods and goddesses in Greek religion, 
e.g., were the powers which ran the world. They were the motor 
which brought the dead elements of the material world into motion— 
making water flow, trees grow, boys love girls. As a consequence of 
their belonging to the world they were localized in it. They were 
more intensely present in one place than in another, more in the 
mysteries of procreation, birth and death, of sleep and dream, or of 
drunkenness, than they were in more rational activities, such as making 
clothes or trading. Hence, you find in most religions the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane, the notion of taboo, and many 
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other things which indicate the localization of the deity in the world. 


At least in principle, Christianity has done away with the distinc- 
tion of sacred and profane. There are no godheads localized in the 
world and, therefore, no holy premises, holy times, and holy activities 
which in themselves are nearer to divinity than others. God does not 
belong to the world; He is its creator, but He remains apart from 
creation. He is not in the world as the Greek gods are, but He comes 
into the world. He does not come in order to teach men how to make 
fire and how to cultivate fields. He comes in order to draw the human 
kind nearer to Him, not to leave man in sin, which is living apart from 
Him, alone, lonesome, perishable, as he is in spite of all his undeniable 
knowledge and skill. Dietrich Bonhoeffer is quite right in saying that 
as far as the world is concerned man can very well do without God. 
Of the great Reformers it was mainly Luther who frequently em- 
phasized that “in the secular sphere one must act on reason . . . God 
did not send the Holy Spirit from heaven to teach us in the Bible how 
to build houses, how to make clothes, how to make love, how to make 
war and peace, how to steer ships and things of that sort.” In his 
recent book Life is Commitment, J. H. Oldham reminds us that 
it was Baron von Hiigel who, in the clericalizing and moralizing 
atmosphere of his Victorian days and country, re-expressed the concept 
of the autonomy of secular things as up against clerical tutelage and 
petty moralism. He, being a devout Christian, said that there are areas 
and levels of life that are governed by their own laws which religion 
must respect. 


This does not mean that religion has nothing to do with actual 
life as it is lived in technical society. It is the function of a priest, we 
have said, to reconcile earthly things with God. In most religions 
this leads to some kind of sacred activities apart from ordinary life 
and to a caste of priests apart from the rest of humankind. In Christian- 
ity, however, it is entirely different. Since we know that the Father of 
Jesus Christ has reconciled Himself to the world and the world to 
Him, the testimony of this reconcilation is possible through every 
lawful activity and by every true believer. Christians know that their 
salvation does not come from what they do but from what is done to 
them. Therefore, everything they do, whether it is religious or secular 
activity, needs to be done and seen in the light of what is done to them. 
In other words, every human work is and remains on the same human, 
earthly level and, on the other hand, no human work is excluded from 
the possibility of being transfigured by the grace of God, that is to say, 
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by what God alone can do. In principle, working at the assembly line, 
if done to the glory of God, is not less Christian than teaching the 
Bible; and preaching a sermon is not more religious than speaking 
in parliament, although the one thing helps to build the Church and the 
other to maintain life on earth. Both things need to be done and if 
it is Christians who do the one thing or the other they know that 
in doing these things they are called to sanctification. Sanctification 
means doing human things with the belief that God has redeemed the 
world, and, therefore, with the hope that men may become a means 
of the divine love. It also means offering up everything that we do, 
our failures as well as our success, to God so that He may use both for 
His purpose. This must not be understood, of course, as a psychologi- 
cal trick of turning failure into a success. In this way sanctification 
is the necessary result of the belief in justification by faith. It is the 
contrary to sacralism as it is found in most pagan religions and in 
much so-called Christianity. Derived from sanctification is the 
evangelical concept of saintliness. Saintliness means living every- 
where in the presence of God as belonging entirely to Him. Saintliness 
in the evangelical sense means, in addition, not primarily seeking such 
presence of God in the desert or in the monastery as being in some 
sense apart from the world, but living by the belief that everything 
may become transparent of God’s presence, if He so pleases, and that 
we belong to Him not because of our holding Him but of His holding 
us. This belief may lead some people into the ministry, some even into 
the desert or to a monastery; but it certainly leads many people to 
accept their ordinary work as the thing they have to do, knowing 
however that it is secular, transient, and ultimately relative. 


God enters into our human affairs in His own right and not as 
a service-boy to achieve purposes. It is God’s glorious work not only 
to mend our imperfections but to redeem even our perfections. He 
will redeem us and the world in which we live from the transitoriness, 
the emptiness, and vanity to which they are subject without Him. He 
gives meaning and value to our lives and works beyond the meaning 
and value they have in themselves. He gives purpose to our doings 
beyond the purpose which we have in mind. He harmonizes our 
individual freedom with the individual freedom of others and He 
harmonizes our collective freedom on earth with His majority in 
heaven. God is not necessary for the ends that we mortal beings are 
pursuing. But what He pursues is necessary in order that we may not 
perish. 
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Laymen are by definition people who are mainly occupied with 
transient things. It is to those people that Jesus may want to say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many things: enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord.” 
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THE AIM OF PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 
By 
GEORGE C. STUART 


HE TASK of discussion is to enlarge the field of creative pos- 

sibilities inherent in any topic. The sheer determination of who 

is “right” and who is “wrong” is the most trivial detail of 
intelligent inquiry. The deeper search deals with the determination 
and relevancy of truth. 

This relationship between creative possibility and truth has not 
always been the chief environment of understanding among philo- 
sophers and theologians. They have been far more interested in exact- 
ness of statement. Such an interest, of course, has its values, but 
exactness of statement can never be the prime motive for discussion. 
Every discussion must deal first with the structural and the relational 
aspects of reality. That is, discussion must give priority to a conversa- 
tion on the nature of the topic under survey. 

Philosophical theology merges two of the oldest and most per- 
sistent concerns of mankind, man’s concern for God and his interest 
in the general nature of the universe. Both of these concerns arise out 
of reverence and the emotional urge to understand. Awe and curiosity 
are man’s primitive response to mystery. While I have had to abstract 
and separate these two concepts for the purposes of clarity, it must not 
be supposed that our interest in God is very far from our concern 
with the general nature of the universe. Awe and curiosity are deeply 
akin, and what we cannot define in one finds its exemplification in the 
experience of the other. It is this state of affairs which assures our 
conceptual life its logical aspect and testifies to the coherent nature 
of existence and experience. It is this coherent nature of reality which 
the philosopher and the theologian seek to understand. 

The actual unity of concern between the philosopher and the 
theologian has, however, been broken in the history of human thought. 
This “artificial” break has led to the posing of “artificial” problems 
in both fields of inquiry. The whole range of problems which stems 
from the “artificial” separation of faith and reason and the meta- 
physically crude solutions to the problems of the individual and 
society are but two examples of the tragedy of this rupture. 

Philosophical theology seeks to heal this breach in man’s funda- 
mental concern. It does this by asserting the dominance of theological 
concern over philosophical interest. At first sight, this may appear 
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to be another “artificial” solution, but the history of thought reveals 
that the origin and the final limits of the major philosophical doctrines 
are “religious” in nature. From Plato to Whitehead, philosophers who 
were serious enough to consider the whole evidence, rather than to 
accept completely the limitations placed upon human inquiry by the 
provincialism of a scientific age, have felt constrained to deal with 
philosophical problems in terms of a theological bias. 


Thus, philosophical theology seeks to investigate and understand 
the general nature of the universe in terms of our Christian under- 
standing of God. This means a reversal of the tendency found in the 
histories of systematic, dogmatic, and even Biblical theology of accom- 
modating “faith” to the thought forms of any particular day. 
Origen’s use of Plato and Aquinas’ use of Aristotle demonstrate this 
temptation of theology. 


The aim of philosophical theology is to inaugurate novel in- 
quiries, whether they be metaphysical, scientific, or confessional in 
nature from the perspective of the Christian faith, existence and 
experience. 


This aim of philosophical theology has a long history in Chris- 
tian thought, but it has been a minor theme, largely neglected when any 
systematic statement was being constructed. It has, however, played a 
most important role in the qualifications which Christian thought has 
made to its major doctrines. It has served to keep both philosophy 
and theology from becoming omniscient. It has kept the fundamental 
concerns of mankind “open” and creative. A thorough reading of 
Origen, the two Gregories, Augustine, Anselm, Duns Scotus’ Oxford 
Lectures, Aquinas, Schleiermacher, Kierkegaard, Ritschl, Tennant, 
Tillich, Whitehead, Berdyaev, and Martin Heidegger will indicate 
the substance of what has been said above. A sound history of 
philosophical theology is most urgently required. 


The major obstacle to the development of this aim in both 
philosophy and theology is the reluctance of our day to tolerate notions 
of wide generality. In thought, at least, if not in life, immediate 
affairs reign supreme over final concerns. There is a discous distrust 
of the value and reliability of speculative thought. There is, also, a 
decreasing ability among educated people to deal with general notions 
as such. 


It is the chief task of philosophical theology to assert the domi- 
nance of ultimate concerns over immediate interests. 
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CORRECTION 


A correction should be made in footnote number 20 on page 10 
of my article in The Shane Quarterly, Volume 15, Number 1 (Jan- 
uary, 1954). There I ventured to state that the material on Guernsey 
was exclusive to the Christian Messenger, the British publication, and 
not found in The Millenial Harbringer, the American publication. 


Since that article appeared, one of my students in the School of 
Religion, Mr. Richard Phillips, has found the material in Vol. VII, 
p. 82 of M. H. This is a year later, 1843, than the article I quoted 
from the Messenger, and incidentally proves the truth of the sugges- 
tion I offered that the articles were originally written by Alexander 
Campbell for both magazines and that Wallis was not copying from 
the Harbringer. In 1844 also there is some correspondence on the 
matter in the Mtllenial Harbringer, Vol. VIII, p. 319. 


WILLIAM RoBINSON. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


GREAT SysTEM OF YocA. By Ernest Wood. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. 


The author of this book is an Englishman who has spent many 
years engaged in educational work in India. He explains in chapter 
one that chapters two to six are largely a reproduction of previous 
work published in India, entitled The Occult Training of the Hindus. 
Chapters seven to nine are entirely rewritten. In the table of contents 
those final chapters are not mentioned! 


The author’s knowledge of Sanskirt has enabled him to present 
in the Hindu section some of the leading systems of Yoga in a way 
that is intelligible to English readers. The first three systems will be 
found specially interesting. 

A. C. WATTERS. 


PERPLEXING PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. By Arthur W. Munk. St. 
Louis: The Bethany Press, 1954. 168 pages. $2.75. 


In the preface of this well written little book its author states 
that his intention is to address his work not to specialists but to young 
people, to their elders who guide and counsel with them, and all others 
who want “to make a serious effort to think through their problems 
in quest of a more adequate and meaningful faith.” 


The opinion of this reviewer is that Dr. Munk, in the light of that 
expressed aim, has indeed succeeded very well in listing some very real 
problems, and in treating them, in general, with clarity, with logic, with 
a positive faith. This treatment will, I think, be helpful and stimulat- 
ing to those readers whom the author has in mind. In spite of Mr. 
Munk’s disavowal, I would add that even the specialist might find 
some refreshment in the reading! 


Here are the problem areas which the author treats in successive 
chapters: a conception of man; the problem of authority in religion; 
the distinction between right and wrong; God and science; the ap- 
proach to the Bible; a comparison of Christianity and other religions; 
the problem of evil; the question of immortality; the need for man’s 


regaining his “sense of wholeness.” The author’s treatment through- 
out, deeply influenced by the teaching of Edgar S. Brightman, is an 
intelligent and realistic approach to these problems of religion (and 
philosophy), based upon the frankly acknowledged views and methods 
of liberal Protestantism. 
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This book, incidentally, is a sturdy answer to those theologians 
in our day who, bewildered by the great man-made catastrophes of our 
century, have tended to turn their backs on religious advances made in 
the past century and look longingly at the ancient idea of totally de- 
praved man and totally other God. Mr. Munk is no shallow idealist ; 
he faces frankly the perplexing and terrifying problems posed by our 
age. But, through calm and logical reasoning based on a firm and 
warm faith, he is able to show how the Christianity of which he 
writes can yet be the world’s hope. Among his most eloquent words 
are those in which he brings religion to actual grips with such prob- 
lems as war and such endeavors as the United Nations. 

My own feeling (and this does not necessarily imply complete 
agreement with the author) is that the approach which Munk makes 
in the book is more likely to offer human beings who must live in this 
bewildering world of ours a new “grip on life” through religion 
than that of the Barths of our time. 

Well written, supplied with an excellent bibliography, this book 
seems, to this reviewer, to be a very satisfactory treatment of the 
subject. The author is the head of the department of Philosophy 
at Albion College in Michigan. 

M. W. Jones. 


UNDERSTANDING THE JAPANESE MIND. By James Clark Moloney, 
M. D. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. $3.50. 


In a small but impressive book written during the turmoil of 
Europe just after the first World War, entitled Civilization and Its 
Discontents, Sigmund Freud undertook to apply the concepts and 
methodology to an interpretation of the inner tensions, conflicts, and 
self-multilations of society which he had found so useful in under- 
standing and curing the aberrations of individual behavior. Since 
then a number of psychotherapists have been impressed by the function 
of cultural factors in mental illness and health, notably H. S. Sullivan, 
Erich Fromm and Karen Horney. This book under review is an effort 
to interpret by means of psychoanalytical principles “the Japanese 
mind” and the culture expressed in and supported by this mind. 

The methodology used is to examine, on the one hand, psychiatric 
data and psychotherapy as theorized and practiced by Japanese psy- 
chiatrists, and to interpret the anthoropological and sociological char- 
acter of Japanese culture, on the other, in the light of such data. The 
findings of the author are of importance not only for medical psy- 
chology but also for all human science and for religion as well. 
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Dr. Moloney’s basic thesis, if one may generalize from this full- 
length case study, is that any system of psychotherapy is culturally 
determined. This is true primarily because mental stress and its relief 
are determined by the relation of the desires of the individual to the 
demands made on him by his social environment; in Freudian terms, 
by the tensions between the id and the superego. He supports this 
hypothesis in the case of Japan, first, by data of several kinds, typical 
of which are the observations that paranoid psychosis is of amazing 
low incidence and that physical violence from psychotics is all but non- 
existent. He interprets these facts as the consequence of emotional 
habits of complete filial and societal conformity engrained in the 
infant, through a process which he calls “disindividualization.” A 
second interesting observation is that Japanese psychotherapists, even 
those trained in the West, so syncretize their theory and practice with 
this Japanese way of life and thought that the Freudian topographical 
analysis of personality into id, ego, and superego becomes a framework 
of a concept of Japanese society, conformity to or deviation from 
which constitute the criterion of pathology. In brief, in this view the 
concept of “‘coevality”—the age-old dogma that the Japanese as a col- 
lective unity are coeval with heaven and earth—is equated with the 
id to express the idea of a timeless, primordial, universal life-urge that 
unites all Japanese in one dynamic immortal entity. The superego 
becomes the will of this entity as incarnate in and exhibited by the 
emperor. The ego, insofar as individually regarded, becomes a piece of 
the mosaic, fitted by conscious choice and rational action, into the 
whole pattern. Mental illness is diagnosed as conflict arising from 
nonconformity with the requirements of this pattern. 


Whether this hypothesis can be substantiated I am not competent 
to judge. But the author presents an impressive defense of it. Two 
important corollaries follow from it. The first is discussed at length 
by Moloney. It is that the Japanese absorb all thrusts of foreign ideas 
and influence against their peculiar collectivist ethos, imitating super- 
ficially but remaining basically unchanged. Thus, they use Western 
terminology, such as democracy, freedom, etc., but the more they 
change the more they remain the same. Moreover, they have great 
capacity for concealing their real character and intensions under a 
guise of politeness, by means of a kind of pseudo-introjection, only 
to discharge this imitation in nicely calculated rage according to a 
psychiatric formula known as “repetition compulsion.” For example, 
the Pearl Harbor attack was the repetition of a pattern provided by 
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the invasion of December 7, 1857, of Commodore Perry’s gunboats 
while President Fillmore was assuring the world of our friendliness 
to Japan. And he ominously asks what may we expect in return for the 
desolation of Hiroshima. 

The other implication is quite clear, although the author does not 
discuss it, nor did his purpose require that he do so. It is that the 
character of a culture is determined by the religious affirmations 
which underline the habits of thought and feeling of a people. Their 
life is the product of a religious faith by which they acount for their 
origin, nature, and destiny. There is nothing that makes it impossible 
for a people to reject one faith and accept another. But such a process 
certainly would involve catastrophic experience. To date, the author 
thinks neither Christianity nor democracy has made significant impact 
on the Japanese mind. 

WALTER W. SIKEs. 





